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pictures to arrive at even imitative art. The 
water seems anything but transparent, and the 
clouds anything but vapor. He is entirely de- 
void of imagination, or even of that quality so 
expressively called feeling. He is exceedingly 
accurate in drawing form, yet seems to have 
little perception of its ideal beauty, and one of 
his works contains the essential part of every 
Other — you know them by one fair specimen. 
He exhibits five pictures. A witch scene from 
Macbeth — a total failure if the artist intended 
to make a pleasing or grand picture. The others 
are shore scenes. The best is a " Scene on the 
Maas, Market People waiting for the Evening 
Tide: 9 

Of the same class, but better in feeling for 
color, are two of E. W. Cooke's marines— tran- 
quil scenes, and painted with very great fresh- 
ness and transparency — The Port of Marseilles, 
and Rivera di Ponente, Gulf of G enoa. The lat- 
ter is very remarkable for the depth and distance 
given to the water, looking down it from a height. 

Creswick has two large open landscapes— The 
First Sight of the Sea 9 and The Wind on Shore. 
In the latter are some very excellent passages 
of light across the beach ; but the picture is not 
so pleasing as the former. Creswick is not a 
man of great powers of mind, but he has a keen 
eye for color, and studies nature faithfully. The 
shadows flitting across his landscape never look 
like darker ground, but show the local color 
pure and distinguishable. He has also several 
wood bits, which are equally fine in their way. 

Lee has several of his exquisite tree groups, 
which, for delicacy and lightness of foliage, are 
unrivalled. They do verily look as though a 
bird might fly through without breaking his head 
or wings. Pure and clear in the quality of the 
greens, they seem to me the perfection of true 
painting ; but the other parts of the landscape 
are accessory to the trees. 

J. D. Harding has two landscapes and a draw- 
ing very much like those of Stanfield, and in 
spirit hardly to be distinguished from them, 
though more faithfully painted, and better in 
some qualities of color. 

Martin exhibits " TJie Last Man" an illustra- 
tion of the poem by Campbell. Martin is said to 
have been brought up in a coal mine, and as much 
is indicated by his system of light and shade. 
Its characteristics are gloom without grandeur, 
and blackness without depth. It is perhaps 
hardly fair to judge the man by the works of his 
old age, yet the manipulation seems as true and 
firm as ever, and the principles are the same. 
He is a man of strong fancy — hardly reaching 
the imaginative — and considerable power of 
mind, but for want of faithful study of nature, 
ruined as an artist. He has abandoned all truth 
for effect, insteui! of following effect through 
truth ; and, as a consequence, his powers of con- 
ception, and even perception, seem to have be- 
come diseased, and a morbid longing for the 
startling and supernatural to have taken posses- 
sion of him. The picture of this year has the 
usual accompaniment of a black sky, sun, moon, 
comet, stars, &c, put in with a profusion which 
shames nature. I do not insist on truth as a 
requisite of Art ; but if one ventures to dispense 
with nature, ought he not to attempt something 
better? 

Danby has a large picture of Spring, which 
far from justifies his reputation as the " poetical" 
artist. He seems to me a man of shallow but 



lively, semi-religious feeling. He too, like Martin, 
has neglected, for his own idealities, that humble 
following of nature which is the only reliable 
guide to the fountain of beauty and truth. He 
has a delicate appreciation of sentiment, and 
has painted some beautiful pictures, but there 
are few of his later works that do him credit. 

Roberts appears with a large number of his 
unequalled architectural views, mostly ruins in 
Egypt, or interiors. Though no exception to 
the general rule of English artists, he is a de- 
voted, conscientious student of that branch of 
his art to which he has devoted himself; and, 
though never great, his efforts are equal and 
sustained, and he rarely fails. 
Among the more lately risen candidates for pub- 
lic favor is Linnell, who seems to be the popular 
favorite at present — a circumstance which, 
with those cognizant of the taste of the many, 
would tell rather against than for him. As 
might be supposed, he is not great, but his 
pictures are sometimes pointed and pleasing, 
though not remarkably truthful. He is the best 
painter of nature, in its degraded forms, in the 
English school at the present day. There is 
nothing of the spirit of beauty in his pictures — 
they are merely picturesque. 

Turner gives probably his last contribution in 
four pictures. To appreciate him properly, one 
must see him in all his forms, for in very few of 
his pictures are all or many of his great quali- 
ties combined. At different times in his life, he 
appears in pursuit of different objects. This 
year he appears as a colorist ; and for gorgeous 
color and beauty of conception, there is nothing 
in his works surpassing the two pictures called 
" Mercury sent to admonish JEneas" and 
" JEneas relating his story to Dido. They are 
architectural landscapes — a morning and sunset. 
I will not say that they are like nature in its 
minuter qualities ; but like it in the impression 
they convey, they certainly are. The sun in the 
morning seems actually blazing out of the can- 
vas, and makes your eyes twinkle. Where Tur- 
ner aims at particular truth, no man has been 
able to realize more of it ; and where his inten- 
tion has been to give beauty, he has painted 
things that have never been equalled in that 
quality. In the pictures of this exhibition, he 
has abandoned himself entirely to magnificence 
of color, and such a blaze of it I never saw be- 
fore. The execution of his figures, to which so 
many object, is an essential part of his method ; 
and were it more minute than it is, they would 
seem out of place entirely. 

By the indistinctness of outline in these as 
well as in other parts of his pictures, he obtains 
a quality of aerial perspective unattained by any 
body else. If then by such means his object is 
reached, why should any one cavil at the use of 
them ? It seems no less unreasonable to find 
fault with his pictures on such grounds than it 
would be to quarrel with one for bringing you 
a capital dinner on pewter plates ; and yet there 
are many who would do both. 

Of the Portraiture, one can only say it is the 
weakest point of the English Art. They by no 
means equal the American portrait painters, 
though in their exhibition they have the good 
sense to reject the poorest. The miniatures are 
very fine, some of Thorburn's groups being ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

It is hardly fair to judge of the Art of Eng- 
land by the Royal Academy Exhibition, as the 



water color school is that in which the most 
talent is found. There are no pictures in the 
Academy equal to those of Haghe, Lewis, and 
especially Wehnert, whose picture of Caxtonre- 
ceiving his first proof is certainly the finest his- 
torical picture in the exhibitions of this year. 
Besides, there is no landscape painter in the 
Academy, except Turner, equal to Pyne — more 
proof of the inefficacy of Academies. w. 

London, May, 1850. 
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AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
The Illustrations of the Present Num- 
ber. — " The Knight of Sayn " is an etching, by 
Burt, of Mr. Leutze's painting, the subject of 
which is taken from an old German ballad. The 
Knight of Lorch or Falkenstein (the legend is 
told of both castles) promised his daughter, the 
fair Ermengarde, to Kuno of Sayn, if he would 
ride up the rock to the castle, which he was 
able to do by the help of the gnomes, or earth- 
sprites. The accomplished artist has furnished 
us with a metrical translation of this ballad. 
It represents Kuno, a young and honored knight 
who had borne the banner in Palestine, riding 
through the woods in the red glow of evening, 
sad and down-hearted at the cruel conditions 
imposed by the obdurate old father. " Is my 
horse a griffin ," he says, " to scale the bare 
rocks ? Have I the power of a cursed wizard to 
break open the mountain and construct a path ?" 

" Kuno of Sayn ! Kuno of Sayn !" 
Thrilled a voice like silver bell fine, 
" Promise to fill again the mine 
Dug in the vale by vassals thine — 
To-morrow's sun shall see thee ride 
O'er the cliffs and win thy bride." 
Then started the Knight; — before him stood 
The Chief of the Gnomes in cloak and hood ; 
Three spans was he, and no more in heightj 
And his beard was powdered with silvery light. 
Kuno was brave ; he knew not fear 
When in battle's front he poised the spear; 
But pale and cold was his nobie brow 
As he signed the cross and spoke the vow. 
Back rode he home, as in a dream. 
And sleepless watched for the morning beam; 
For all the night, till the dawn, the clang 
Of hammers and bolts and shovels rang. 
Now glows the sky with morning's light: 
A bridge is built to the rocky height — 
" Lo ! here am I, Knight Kuno of Sayn, 
And fair Ermengarde is forever mine !" 

The composition in outline forming the second 
illustration was designed and etched by Hoppin, 
whose " Escape of Captain Wharton," from The 
Spy, was published by the Art-Union several 
years ago. The subject is the well-known inci- 
dent in the life of Capt. Smith, in which he is 
rescued from a cruel death by the interposition 
of Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhattan. The 
artist has attempted, in this etching, the strong 
and decided lines which characterize the works 
of some of the older masters, and which add to 
the force and expressiveness of the representa- 
tion, although they may detract somewhat from 
its delicacy and finish. 

New Work by Bingham. — A St. Louis paper 
says: — "Mr. George C. Bingham, < the Mis- 
souri Artist,' at his studio, in this place, is 
about completing, for George W. Austen, Esq., 
of New- York, Treasurer of the American Art- 
Union, one of the choicest specimens of Art 
with which we have met. It is of rare concep- 
tion, and most graphically delineated. The 
painting represents a Western scene — Shooting 
for Beef— and presents a group of characters 
with life-like fidelity. There are seen the eager 
marksmen, in the attire of the backwoodsman ; 
the log cabin at the cross roads, with sign above 
the door lintel, * Post Office Grocery ;' the 
prize in contest, a fat ox, chained to a stump 
hard by ; a beautiful landscape in prospective, 
n ~ A but a description is impossible. The 



and • 



painting is thirty-six by forty-nine inches. — 
Every feature on the canvas is instinct with 
life. Indeed, it seems an incarnation rather 
than painting, and gives us reason to exult in 
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the genius of Bingham, a native Artist of our 
own State." 

The First American Painter. — The Even- 
ing Post states that at the recent festival of the 
New Jersey Historical Society, held at Newark, 
Mr. Whitehead submitted for the inspection of 
the members a number of sketches and drawings 
in pencil and India ink, by John Watson, the 
first limner of whose establishment in America 
we have any knowledge. They were, with only 
a few exceptions, miniature likenesses of persons 
living at that time, most of them originals, and 
some, in pencil, were beautifully finished. Mr. 
Whitehead read a brief sketch of the artist, em- 
bodying what little information tradition has 
preserved respecting him. He resided in Amboy, 
to which place he came from Scotland in 1715, 
and died there in 1786. From the miniatures 
exhibited, it was evident he had a reputation 
beyond the limits of the province, for, besides 
some members of the Schuyler, Johnson, and 
Leslie families of New Jersey, there were like- 
nesses of Governor Burnet and lady, of New- 
York; of Governor Keith, of Pennsylvania 
Governor Spotteswood, of Virginia, and various 
personages from the West Indies and elsewhere. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
We gave an account, in a previous number of 
the Bulletin, of the premiums offered by this 
Institution for the best works, both in the his- 
torical and landscape styles, which should be 
submitted in competition on or before a certain 
day. These premiums have been lately awarded. 
The judges were Messrs. Franklin Dexter, of 
Boston, H. K. Brown,, of New-York, J. L. La 
trobe, of Baltimore, and the Rev. Mr. Furness, 
of Philadelphia, who were themselves to choose 
a fifth judge. All the gentlemen above named, 
with the exception of Mr. Dexter, attended at 
the rooms of the Institution, on the 18th ultimo, 
and made choice of Mr. Sully as their associate. 
They immediately proceeded to decide upon the 
works offered, and awarded the premiums as 
follows :— The first of the first class (#750) to 
C. Jacobs, for his painting of Judith and Holo- 
f ernes ; the second of the first class (#500) to 
Carl Hubner, for The Recovery ; the third of 
the first class ($250) to Godefroi Guffens, for 
his work called Rouget Be Lisle, a French offi- 
cer, singing for the first time the Marsellaise 
Hymn, of which he was the author, at the House 
of the Mayor of Strasburg, 1792. They awarded 
the first premium of the second class (#300) to 
T. Bossuet, for his landscape called Roman Aque 
duct at Alcala (Spain) with Caravan of Mule 
teers ; and the second of the second class (#200) 
to F. Brcnhaus de Groat, for a Landscape. We 
regret that all these prizes have been taken by 
foreigners, although we doubt not that the deci 
sion was most fairly made. Indeed, we are in- 
formed that three of the Committee agreed upon 
the three first awards without any consultation 
together. We have not heard how many pic- 
tures were offered in competition, and how large 
a proportion of them were from American easels, 
but we believe that by far the largest number 
came from abroad. 

The Exhibition of the Academy has been open 
a few weeks, containing 441 objects. Many of 
them have been previously shown to the public 
We hope to be able to give some account of this 
Exhibition in our next number. 

The New-York Gallery of the Fine 
Arts. — At a late meeting of this Institution, 
the following gentlemen were elected officers : — 

Jonathan Sturges, President. 

F. W. Edmonds, Vice-President. 

E. M. Young, Treasurer. 

John Durand, Secretary. 

Horatio Allen, C. M. Leupp, A. M. Coz- 
zens, John H. Gourlie, and W. J. Conely, 
Executive Committee. 

The Gallery has made an arrangement with 
the National Academy of Design to rent, at a 
moderate sum, three of the apartments of the 
latter Institution. The exhibition of the pictures 
belonging to the Gallery will open about the 



first of August in each year, and remain open 
until about the first day of March following, 
when it will be closed for the purpose of ena- 
bling the Academy to prepare for its spring ex- 
hibition. 

An arrangement has been made with Mr. 
Nye, the owner of the pictures styled "The 
Gallery of the Old Masters," to exhibit them 
in connection with the works belonging to the 
New-York Gallery during his stay in the East 
Indies. The first of these exhibitions will open 
about the 1st of August next. We would sug- 
gest that the excellent collection of plaster 
models, which are the property of the Academy 
of Design, should be shown at the same time 
with these pictures. It would add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the display, and do much 
to elevate the popular taste in the department 
of sculpture. 

Powers and Clevinger. — We extract from 
the Record of the Western Art-Union, the 
monthly publication of that Society the follow- 
ing notices of the early history of Powers and 
Clevinger : — 

" Powers, whose fame now extends over the civilized 
world, was as remarkable a character at the com- 
mencement of his career among the few who knew 
him, as he is now among the many who are lovers of 
art, wherever it may exist. He possessed the remark- 
able talent of being able to excel at the first attempt, 
in any branch of the mechanic arts to which he might 
turn his attention, as well as in that branch of the 
Fine Art3 on which his fame is founded. And he was 
not more admired for his genius than loved for his 
pure and amiable character — for his modesty, his 
oonhommic, and his unwavering gentleness and sweet- 
ness of temper. The late Mr. Luman Watson, who 
possessed a great love for, and a correct appreciation 
of, artistic talents, was proprietor of a clock factory in 
this city, and having very early discovered his extra- 
ordinary talents, became very anxious to obtain his 
assistance, as well in his regular business as in that of 
organ-building, which he undertook soon after his ac- 
quaintance with Powers commenced. He was desirous 
to invent new musical instruments and improve old 
ones, and at his suggestion Powers invented an accor- 
deon — differing somewhat from the one afterwards in- 
vented in Europe — and made many improvements in 
other musical instruments. He also made an auto- 
maton capable through the movement of its limbs of 
giving the sounds of several words so distinctly as to 
be understood. He was so ready and apt at works re- 
quiring extraordinary skill, that Mr. Watson prefer- 
red his aid in such works, even when he had no pre- 
vious experience, to that of those whose vocation it 
was to perform them. Powers, however, when go- 
verned by his own taste alone, devoted himself to 
sculpture, and was in the habit of working for Mr. 
Watson until he could obtain funds sufficient to sup- 
port him for some time, and would then shut himself 
up in his little room, in an almost inaccessible back 
building in Seventh street, and give himself up en- 
tirely to his favorite pursuit, by modeling in wax or 
clay. He there made medallion likenesses of some of 
his friends, and small busts, one of which was a like- 
ness of the daughter of one of them. He afterwards 
made a bust of the size of life of a j'oungcr daughter 
of the same friend, which, although the first attempt 
in that size, was as graceful and perfect a likeness as 
could be desired. 

" Soon after this, Mr. Dorfeuille, who was then in 
possession of the Western Museum, became desirous 
to add wax-figures to that establishment, of a superior 
order to any that had ever been exhibited in this 
country, and engaged Powers to supply them. They 
(of course) excelled anything of the kind ever seen 
here, and probably equalled the best of Madame 
Tussaud. While engaged in this work, Hervieu (of 
whom we shall speak hereafter,) suggested the idea of 
giving a representation of Dante's hell, partly by the 
aid of wax-figures and machinery, to be executed by 
Powers, and partly by paintings which he was to fur- 
nish himself. This suggestion was immediately adopt- 
ed, and the result was the exhibition of " the Infer- 
nal Regions," which became so noted among the 
lions of Cincinnati. 

" While thus employed, Mr. Longworth, whose 
wealth and taste enabled him to be a patron of artists, 
became desirous to see his talents devoted to sculp- 
ture exclusively, and proposed to advance the funds 
necessary to enable him to go to Italy, and perfect 
himself by the study and contemplation of the works 
of the great masters. Powers accepted this proposal, 
and a free passage having been tendered to any ar- 
tists that might wish to go abroad for the purpose of 
study and improvement in their art, in any one of our 
national vessels, he went to New- York to tako pas- 



sage for Jtaly. Before the sailing of the ship, how- 
ever, in which he had embarked, some circumstances 
occurred which induced him to postpone his voyage 
and return to Cincinnati, where he proposed to re- 
main and make the busts of some of his fellow-citizens, 
and of such of the distinguished public characters of 
our country as might desire them ; the casts of which 
he would take with him to be reproduced in marble, * 
whereby he would find immediate employment after 
his arrival in Italy. 

" One of the first of these, was that admirable bust 
of Judge Burnet, which has been exhibited in the Art- 
Union Gallery. Among those of the eminent men of 
our country, were Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, Mr. Pres- 
ton, of S. C, Senators in Congress at that time — the 
latter of whom immediately became a zealous friend 
of Powers— together with several others of note. 
Having thus prepared himself with employment* with 
some funds, and with authority from Mr. Longworth 
to draw on him for whatever he might need besides, 
he departed for Italy under better auspices than be- 
fore, and arrived safely, and has remained there ever 
since. 

" His residence is at Florence, where the induce- 
ments for him to remain are such that his friends are 
fearful his stay may be prolonged indefinitely, though 
they hope that his long-cherished wish to revisit his 
native land may be accomplished within a reasonable 
period. 

" Clevinger, who probably ranks next to Powers 
among our sculptors, was employed in a stone-cutter's 
establishment in carving the various ornamental 
figures on tomb-stones, where he soon attracted atten- 
tion by the superior style in which his work was exe- 
cuted. The late Mr. E. S. Thomas, at that time 
editor and proprietor of the " Evening Post," noticed 
him in his paper with commendation, and by sitting 
to him for his bust (chiselled without a model in grey 
free-stone,) gave the public a better opportunity to 
judge of his talents than his labors on tomb-stones af- 
forded ; and they being properly appreciated, he was 
employed by many of our citizens to chisel their like- 
nesses in stone. Being very desirous, however, to fol- 
low Powers' example, and perfect himself by study 
and practice in Italy, he departed for that country a3 
soon as he could obtain the means. 

" On his arrival at Florence he obtained from Powers 
such aid, advice and encouragement as he needed, 
and labored zealously and successfully, until he found 
that his health was so rapidly declining (probably from 
too intense devotion to his art) that he found it ne- 
cessary to suspend his labors, and to try the influence 
of a sea voyage and the air of his native land, in res- 
toring his health. But he was too late. Death over- 
took him on his passage, and the waters of the Atlan- 
tic are his grave. 

" Of his works after he left us, this city possesses 
only the admirable bust of the late President Har- 
rison, which is now in the reading-room of the Mer- 
cantile Library, and that of Judge Burnet in the Art- 
Union Gallery. Of his plaster models, we have those* 
of Powers, Longworth, and others." 

Powers' Statue of Eve. — It is stated in the 
Evening Post, that this statue has been recovered 
from the shipwreck on the Coast of Spain, with- 
out any injury. 



ART AND ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 

Parisian Art-Gossip. — We translate from 
the Illustration, the following : — 

The Annual Exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture will not take place this spring. It is 
postponed until the end of autumn — the 15th of 
November, the season of rains and fogs — a time 
strangely chosen for an exhibition, in which the 
principal object of concern is the play of light and 
shadow, and the delicate distribution of colors. 
As to the locality of this exhibition, here is a 
new opportunity for change. The old gallery of 
the Louvre, thank Heaven, is decidedly out of 
the question — we tried the palace of the Tuileries 
last year, and ascertained that it was good for no- 
thing — shall we try the Palais National ? Per- 
haps this may be good for something, although 
the Chairman of the Committee on the Budget is 
not very decided on that point. He says, in re- 
ply to the question whether it will offer favor- 
able accommodations to the works exhibited, that 
there is not in this respect a complete certainty. 
We think so ourselves. Another project is to 
build a temporary hall, from a fund made up 
partly by the 60,000 francs appropriated by 
government to the expenses, and partly by the 
sale of tickets of admission upon the reserved 
days. This proposition comes from the artists, 
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and will not, probably, be accepted by the gov- 
ernment. 

The Louvre, meanwhile, is undergoing the 
process of restoration. A good part of its inte- 
rior is filled with scaffolding. The last reign, in 
spite of its decided taste for architectural reform- 
ations, had entirely neglected the Louvre. The 
old building was cracking and bending on all 
sides. The walls and roof of the Gallery of 
Apollo have just been repaired or reconstructed. 
The paintings upon the ceiling will be restored, 
and this rejuvenation of its old magnificence, 
will add to the glories of this palace consecrated 
to the Arts. 

The administration are making new acquisi- 
tions, Also; of works of Art. We will mention a 
bust, in white marble, of Beatrix d'Este, daugh- 
ter of Hercules, Duke of Ferrara, and married 
in 1494 to Louis the Moor. She is represented 
as at the age of twelve years. This bit of deli- 
cate sculpture, coming from the collection of 
Debruge-Dumenil, is attributed to Desiderio da 
Settignano, one of the ablest Italian sculptors of 
the fifteenth century. It has been placed in one 
of the halls where are exhibited the works, in 
pottery and enamel, of the Renaissance. The 
gallery of paintings has been enriched with a 
fine portrait of an Augustine Monk, by Velas- 
quez, and a landscape of Hobbema, This last 
work, without being of great importance, gives 
us a sufficiently correct idea of the qualities of 
this rival of Ruysdael, whose pupil also he is 
thought to have been. As well as Ruysdael, he 
has a true feeling for rural scenes and particu- 
larly for forests, the luxuriant vegetation, fresh- 
ness and repose of which he excels in rendering. 
He has less delicacy than his master, but more 
breadth and simplicity. Until this last acquisi- 
tion was made, our gallery was completely want- 
ing in the works of Hobbema. 

Instead of the great Exposition, the public can 
visit at the Louvre the small exhibition of the 
Amis des Arts. What a sad falling off, for an 
association which ought to be so vigorous and so 
useful! Founded in 1789, it prospered to such 
a degree that in 1792, in spite of the troubles of 
the times, its treasury, which was supplied by 
sales of shares at 60 francs, contained 72,000 
francs. The year 1793 killed it, and it disap- 
peared for twenty years. Re-established in 1817, 
it made a brilliant flight, which the revolution of 
1830 repressed. Its funds during the eighteen 
succeeding years never exceeded 15,000 francs. 
Finally, the revolution of 1848 gave it a death 
blow, and it asks now whether it is to be left to 
perish completely. [This institution is similar in 
plan to the Art-Union.] The Palais National is 
opened for the display of the manufactures of 
Sevres and the Gobelins. Two of the halls are 
devoted to the exhibition of fourteen large battle- 
pieces, by General the Baron Lejeune, who died 
at Toulouse in 1848. Many will remember the 
popularity of some of these pictures, in the first 
years of the restoration — the Attack on a Con- 
voy, for instance, and the Skirmish with Guerril- 
las, in which the painter-warrior is represented 
stripped of his clothes, surrounded by furious 
enemies, who aim their muskets and bayonets at 
his bosom, while he escapes death miraculously 
through the intervention of the chief of the guer- 
rillas, the famous El Medico. It will be curious 
to place ourselves opposite these souvenirs of the 
past, and judge how much the taste 1 in Art as 
well as in fashion has been modified by the lapse 
of thirty years. General Lejeune was one of 
the first to open that career of military painting 
which has had the good fortune—rare enough in 
this country — to remain popular for so long. It 
was on the 25th of May, 1801, the first anniver- 
sary of the battle of Marengo, that he exhibited 
his picture representing that conflict, for which 
Napoleon presented to him a gold medal. The 
picture of Charles Vernet on the same subject, 
is of the date of 1804. There are in these com- 
positions some invention and a great wealth of 
detail, but the drawing is weak and the color 
false and crude. The landscape is treated in the 
style of Valenciennes, of whom M. Lejeune was 
the pupil and admirer. . . . A bas-relief by 



M. Aime* Millet has been placed on the fa§ade of 
the Communal School, lately built by the munici- 
pal authorities, rue de Vangirard, No. 109. The 
composition has the merit of explaining the ob- 
ject of the edifice. It represents children of va- 
rious public schools protected by the city. In 
his draperies, the artist has rejected the nudities 
and tunics of Grecian or Roman Art, and adopt- 
ed the blouse of the faubourgs. 

A Chimney Piece, by M. Ottin, is an instance of 
the successful application of sculpture to domes- 
tic uses. This is an art which seems to belong 
to the government and the public treasury, to 
address sovereign princes and keep itself at a 
distance from individuals, or if it descends to 
them, to come only in the shape of bust and 
statuette. M. Ottin thinks that sculpture may 
sometimes leave her curule chair, and take a 
modest seat beside the domestic hearth. Why 
say always of one's marble, like LaFontaine's 
Sculptor, " it shall be a god" — that is, one of those 
thousand and one useless statues, which display 
here and there their anatomical ennui in some 
palace niche or on some public-garden pedestal, 
but which might knock at the door of all the rich 
private houses without seeing one open to receive 
them. In times so little artistic as ours, when 
the useful takes the precedence of the agreeable, 
it is rendering a true service to artists, to open 
to them some new way of communicating with 
the public. Let them but consent to lay aside 
for a moment their lofty exclusiveness — their 
vast thoughts, and employ themselves in the dec- 
oration of the houses of rich individuals, and they 
will train these latter to a severe taste, and 
divert them from that counterfeit luxury and 
those trivial gewgaws to which they have given 
themselves up. This white marble chimney 
piece, of which the elegant sculpture has just 
been completed by M. Ottin, is a happy illustra- 
tion of the application of this kind of art to 
domestic uses. The composition is simple, 
modest, and in good taste. It is destined to or- 
nament one of the Florentine palaces. 

Several picture sales have lately taken place. 
One by M. Diaz, (his second) came off about the 
end of March, and was as successful as the 
first. About the same time the pictures of the 
Montpellier collection, which had not been sold 
in London, were disposed of; one by Poussin, 
the Birth of Bacchus, brought 17,300 francs. 

The Illustration in commenting upon certain 
pictures which were exhibited some time since at 
Versailles, says : — " the most interesting works 
are those of Horace Vernet, and among the rest a 
fine equestrian portrait of the President of the 
Republic. This is one of those official portraits 
which belong to history, such as the artist has 
been many times called upon to paint. All the 
powers that have reigned over France have come 
up, one after the other, to ask a final consecra- 
tion from his pencil — I should say all the powers 
which have ridden on horseback — Louis XVIII, 
whose incapacity in this respect was one great 
cause of his unpopularity, and the Provisional 
Government, which presided over public cere- 
monies in citizens hat and coat, with a scarf 
about the waist, (a sort of police officer uniform,) 
are the only ones which have escaped the usual 
picturesque publication given by our artist. 
General Cavaignac modestly asked for nothing 
but a half-length. Louis Napoleon, the last 
comer, when he sat to Vernet, the first grand 
squire of painters, was too good a horseman him- 
self not to have an equestrian portrait. The 
artist had painted Charles X. upon a horse at 
rest, seen in front, and both king and beast 
showing their teeth. He had often represented 
the Duke of Orleans and Louis Philippe in the 
same manner. This time he has changed the 
arrangement ; the horse ridden by the President 
passes rapidly across the field ; his hoofs do not 
touch the ground ; he gallops before a line of 
troops arranged for a review ; the President is 
followed by General Changarnier, (a very good 
likeness,) General Rulhieres, Colonel Vaudry, 
and M. Fleury, his aide-de-camp. The Presi- 
dent's charger, which fills nearly the whole width 
of the picture, allows only the head to be seen 
■ ■■ i » i 



of General Rulhieres's horse, the ears only of 
General Changarnier's, and absolutely nothing of 
the horses or the bodies of the Aids. A cloud of 
dust conceals the legs, which are always embar- 
rassing to artists from their thinness, and the 
manner in which they cut up the composition. * 
* * The horse is well launched, his head and 
eyes are full of fire and animation, and the por- 
trait of Louis Napoleon, the principal point of 
the picture, could not be better treated." 

Galignani's Messenger speaks of a scenic effect 
produced by M. Peyrebrune, which it dignifies 
by the name of a discovery. " It consists of an 
artificial effect in which the snow-flakes are seen 
drifting and agitated by the wind in a manner 
altogether magical. The appearance, as the snow 
covers the ground, inimitably resembles nature. 
This improvement will, in the hands of a judi- 
cious play-wright be effective beyond example. 

The Art of Engraving in England. — We 
presume that the art of engraving in England has 
of late attained an excellence which it has never 
exhibited before. At any rate, the amounts now 
expended by publishers in the production of 
prints, far exceed any that were ever devoted to 
a similar object. We are informed that one of 
the leading houses in London, has advanced thir- 
ty thousand pounds sterling on account of forth- 
coming prints. Among them are eight from 
Landseer's works, and of these, two of the most 
conspicuous, are " Peace" and " War," which 
will be produced of the size of that well-known 
Engraving, " The Return from Hawking." It is 
said that these last* named engravings are the 
finest ever executed in England, and that orders 
for them have been taken to the amount of over 
eight thousand pounds sterling. It will be re- 
membered that the original pictures are in the 
possession of the British Nation, being a part of 
the collection presented by Mr. Vernon, who 
paid for them eighteen hundred guineas. The 
publishers of the prints give Mr. Landseer three 
thousand guineas— -fifteen thousand dollars — for 
the privilege of engraving them. 

We have lately had the gratification of inspect- 
ing a number of new English works in this de- 
partment, imported for a friend, by Williams & 
Stevens, the enterprising publishers and frame 
makers, No. 353 Broadway. The largest and 
most costly of these prints, was " The Drive: 
Shooting deer on the pass — Scene in the Black 
Mount, Glenurchy Forest," — engraved in the 
highest style of line, by Thomas Landseer, 
after the celebrated picture by Edwin Land- 
seer. The size of this plate is about twenty- 
eight by thirty-eight inches, and it is worked up 
in a remarkably strong and vigorous style. It 
represents a wild pass in the Scotch Highlands, 
into which the deer have been driven, so that 
they may be more advantageously picked off by 
the sportsmen. Another work is " The Dame 
School," by Stocks, after the painting by Web- 
ster, in the Vernon collection. This engraving 
does justice to a picture, of which Wilkie might 
have been proud to be the author. " The Origin 
of the Stocking- Loom" by Francis Holl, after 
Elmore; " The Highland Ferry -Boat," hy Will- 
more, after Jacob Thompson ; " The Sisters at 
the Holy Well," by Holl, after Topham, are all 
prints of much interest and merit. To us, who 
live at a distance from the great centres of art- 
istic movement, this art, which conveys to our 
firesides the life and spirit of foreign paintings 
with so much fidelity, is of the greatest value, 
and we hail every advance in it as something 
which adds not only to the refinement of the pub- 
lic, but to our own comfort and enjoyment. 

Injury to a Picture of Paul Veronese 
at Vicenza.— This was " Christ in the costume 
of a Pilgrim at the table of Gregory the Great." 
It was cut in pieces in the assault on the city by 
the sabres of the Austrian soldiers. All the 
scattered pieces, seven in number, have been 
found, and an attempt is to be made to restore 
the picture. 

The Jeffrey Monument. — About two thou- 
sand pounds sterling are said to have been con- 
tributed towards this proposed monument. 
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